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Letter FROM THE Editor 


suddenly see and understand everything with a clar- 

ity that astounds you? When the meaning, the pur- 
pose, dare I say it -the truth—stands out in sharp relief and 
the world suddenly makes sense? 

My moment of truth began around 5:30 the other morn- 
ing when my e-mail programme crashed. In short order I 
decided to give up on the internet and anything wired or 
wireless. That included high speed access, slow speed 
access, every bit of software and hardware ever made and, 
just for good measure, my career choice, which seems to be 
completely and utterly dependent on all of the above. 

Unfortunately, I realized I would have to give up on 
those things later—first I had to get my e-mail. But instead 
of that familiar little “ding” that lets me know I have mail, 
all I heard was a strange crashing sound. Over and over 
again. My e-mail crashed so often I wonder why they don’t 
sell these things with crash ratings—you know, like cars 
have. “Rated # 1 in head-on crashes. The air bag automati- 
cally deploys the second it senses a crash. Never hurt your- 
self again when you bang your head against the monitor in 
frustration.” 

I was completely frustrated. I absolutely had to get into 
my e-mail, but every time I tried to open my e-mail account 
the screen would appear for a few seconds and then the 
whole programme would shut down. I couldn’t get new 
mail or read the old, though goodness knows I tried—but 
absolutely nothing worked. I smelled the first whiff of 
panic, but instead of panicing I thought—‘Heh, I’m a logi- 
cal person, I need to tackle my problem logically. If I am 
having trouble getting my e-mail server to open and stay 
open, the problem is obviously the e-mail programme I’m 
using.” “Perhaps,” I thought, “I should go back to my old 
reliable e-mail programme—the one I used last year.” 

With that thought in mind I pulled out the CD-ROM 
package from the old e-mail programme, which I had con- 
veniently left on my desk, loaded the disk and installed the 
software. The little window came up and asked for my reg- 
istration number. “It is located;” it said helpfully, “on the 
inside cover of your user’s manual.” “Hmmm,” I thought, “I 
wonder what I did with the user’s manual.” For some rea- 
son I hadn’t left the manual conveniently on my desk with 
the CD—ROM—though it took a few minutes of checking 
to be sure. No problem, I’d obviously left it somewhere in 
my office. I have a lot of stuff in my office, but I have a sys- 
tem, so, I know where everything is. Finding a user’s man- 
ual would be a piece of cake. 

One very frustrating hour later I still hadn’t found it. I did 


ave you ever had one of those moments when you 
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manage to find: a phone 
bill; 306 newspaper 
articles I keep meaning 
to read; a mitt; some 
government student loan 
forms I’d been looking for 
and should have filled out 
months ago; a birthday card I 
should have sent last year; an awful lot of software that I 
never use anymore including 73 floppy disks I can’t use; 
assorted books, magazines and supermarket flyers; an 
amazing number of phone numbers and notes to myself on 
every kind of paper product imaginable; and my cat, sleep- 
ing peacefully on a pile of clean laundry I hadn’t gotten 
around to putting away. I found everything I had ever lost, 
and some things I didn’t even know were missing (my cat, 
for instance)—everything, that is, except the manual with 
the registration number. Obviously I wasn’t looking hard 
enough. I starting looking again, only this time I got serious. 
I took apart my entire office, book by book, file by file, 
paper by paper. I methodically threw everything into a huge 
pile in the middle of the floor. I was on a mission. At the end 
of another hour I sat down in the middle of the floor 
exhausted. I was completely surrounded by every book, 
piece of paper and “T’ll need this someday” piece of junk I 
had ever owned in the past 15 years. Every box, every filing 
cabinet, every drawer had been emptied. For one horrifying 
moment my whole life passed before me. It had come to 
this—my whole life laid in front of me in one chaotic heap. 
All the countless hours I’d wasted looking for that citation, 
this article, or that form, and here they all were, when I did- 
n’t need them—-sitting in plain sight as if to mock me. All 
that is, except the user’s manual. 

I don’t know how long I sat in the middle of my office 
surrounded by the flora and fauna and frustration and 
despair of my life, but I might still be sitting there if I had- 
n’t been interrupted by that familiar “ding.” I had mail! I 
hadn’t logged off and now I had mail. I kicked aside the 
mess and fought my way to the computer. Sure enough, my 
e-mail was working. The problem had been with the server, 
not my programme. All was well with the world. Well, 
almost. I still had a bit of mess to deal with. Let’s just say it 
took me hours to shovel all that paper back where it 
belonged. Oh yes—and the truth I learned? Well that should 
be obvious by now. Don’t let your cat sleep on your clean 
laundry. You just don’t look professional with cat hair all 
over your socks. 


Jocelyne Cottier 


Need advice? 

Lost in the system? 
Complaints? 
Problems? 


Office of Rights and Responsibilities — 848-4857 


Help is at hand! Concordia welcomes all its new students, and sincerely wishes that you have a trouble-free first year. 
However, no institution is perfect, and we recognize that you may need help finding your way around our complex systems, 
or encounter problems of various kinds. That is why we have the Office of Rights and Responsibilities and the Ombuds 
Office. They are there to help you sort out problems, get you on the right track and make sure that the University treats you 
fairly. 

Remember—the sooner you get help, the easier it is to resolve problems - services are completely confidential, so don’t 
hesitate to drop in, call, e-mail or visit our website at http://relish.concordia.ca/Rights_Resp_Ombuds. 

When someone’s BEHAVIOUR is the problem, consult the Advisor on Rights and Responsibilities. She is responsible for 
the Code of Rights and Responsibilities, which protects you from: 

“ discrimination, 


“& harassment, 
* sexual harassment and 


* threatening or violent conduct. 


The Advisor will discuss your options with you in complete confidence, so that you can make an informed choice about 
how to resolve the problem. You can even get advice about things that may be happening off campus, such as sexual harass- 
ment at work, or “stalking”. Don’t let problems grow—get advice when they first start! 


2150 Bishop Street, K-110 


Ombuds Office — 848-4964 
Ombuds staff offer information and advice to students about their rights and obligations. We also give advice about how 
to resolve concerns or complaints regarding UNIVERSITY POLICIES, RULES AND PROCEDURES. Moreover, when the 
usual avenues for grievance and appeals have been exhausted, the Ombuds staff may investigate a specific complaint, inquire 
into the application of University policies or procedures and make recommendations. 
The Ombuds Office is independent of all University structures and all requests are dealt with on a confidential basis. All 
students are welcome to use our services. 
* Remember that approximately 25 000 students study at Concordia. To make sure that things run as smoothly as possible, 
there are rules in place that must be followed. To make sure that you are aware of the most important ones and to prevent 
problems, our Office has found the following tips to be useful to students: 


spilhas@vax2.concordia.ca 


* Familiarize yourself with the contents of the Academic Calendar; this is the University’s official document defining aca- 
demic issues and regulations; 

*& Pay special attention to information in the Calendar that describes regulations about tuition and fees as well as academic 
information such as the University’s grading scheme, re-evaluation of grades, definitions of cheating and plagiarism and 
appeal processes. If you’re an undergraduate student, chapters 15 and 16 of the Undergraduate Calendar are key. Graduate 
students will find this information in the Graduate Calendar in the section pertaining to their department and programme 
as well as in sections beginning on page 502; 


* Keep your Academic Calendar and all University related correspondence in the same place; 
*% Make sure you pay attention to what you sign. 


You don’t need to memorize all the rules, but be aware that they exist. Saying your weren’t aware of them is often not a 
good defence. If you have questions or concerns, don’t be shy to ask for information or guidance. Be proactive! 
The office is open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and evening appointments can be made on request. 


2100 Mackay, Room 100 ombuds@vax2.concordia.ca 
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Personal Finance— 
Avoiding Thin Ice 


elcome to The Bridge’s personal finance space, 
WV es to help you work out the complexities of 

living on a little or a lot. The ‘burning issues’ 
presented below are a selection of concerns expressed by 
students registered in Concordia’s online COMM 499f and 
MBA 695 Personal Finance courses. The discussions are 
provided by Martin Beaudry, a columnist and member of 
the panel of experts available to Personal Finance students. 


Once upon a more 
innocent yet shady 
time, bankruptcy 
was perceived by 


many students as a 
viable way to unload 
a shoulder-full of 
student-loan debt. 


No more. 


Like many students I accumulated a pretty large credit 
card debt back in CEGEP. I was 18 years old, I fell into the 
trap of credit cards, I maxed them out, and suddenly I was 
carrying a credit card debt of $6,500 dollars. Then I got a 
computer loan. Later, I have no idea why, I applied for an 
American Express credit card and like the idiot that I am, I 
managed to spend $3,200 dollars on it. Now, I have man- 
aged to increase my debt to over $10,000. To make a long 
story short, I have a spending problem and I have no idea 
how to budget and save my money. I make a fair amount of 
money every month yet I’m always broke. Please advise. — 
Mark 


Mark is right. He’s got a spending problem, but it is rec- 
oncilable. To begin with, he needs to realize that the only 
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by Martin Beaudry 


hand on his wallet is his own. A little restraint would go a 
long way. Credit cards can be a double-edged sword and 
should be wielded only by those who exhibit care and pre- 
cision. In plain language, that means using your card for 
targeted purchases that you promptly pay back and not let- 
ting large amounts of debt go unpaid from month to month, 
thereby drawing interest charges that will then be com- 
pounded as the interest unpaid draws yet another interest 
charge. 

So what should Mark do? Pay the piper. He needs to 
make a plan of action by calling all of his creditors and 
making a commitment to pay back his debt incrementally. 
He also needs to start putting aside a separate 10% of his 
income automatically for savings, and stop abusing his 
credit. This will be a long road fraught with tasty and 
expensive treats, however, so his biggest challenge will be 
to maintain his savings for rainy days, and use his credit 
more responsibly. 


I am a twenty-two year old Concordia University student 
in my fourth semester of the Commerce Program. I find 
myself without any loans or debts to pay, but I also have no 
savings either. Once I graduate and start working full time, 
I want to start saving and investing money for emergency 
situations and for a comfortable retirement. I will be mov- 
ing out of my mother’s home and will have to make sure I 
am financially independent. I also do not want to worry 
about retirement a couple of years before it happens; I want 
to be ready to enjoy it. With all the options available, how 
do I choose an appropriate investment portfolio, given my 
bad saving habits and my wariness of risk? — Sandra 


Sandra is really in an enviable position. An informal poll 
amongst your colleagues will likely show you that graduat- 
ing without any kind of debt is actually quite an accom- 
plishment. A university degree takes a while to get, and 
those three years or so of study versus work really tend to 
put pressure on your budgeting and capacity to repay your 
debts promptly. 

Now, with the ‘real world’ looming large, all that Sandra 
needs to do is focus her energy on getting a job (i.e. income) 
and settling into the habit of paying herself first. As I men- 
tioned in my Fall 2000 article, a good way to save is to 


simply choose a reasonable percentage such as ten percent 
and then immediately separate that amount from any 
income you make. What you then do with those savings 
will depend on your wishes. In Sandra’s case, as someone 
who is smartly concerned with starting early to invest for 
retirement, that would mean investing in a tax-deferred plan 
such as a Registered Retirement Saving Plan (RRSP), or a 
Registered Pension Plan (RPP). 

Getting an early start without the burden of debt will 
allow her to make investments that are relatively low-risk, 
since the lower interest rates associated with lower risks 
will be balanced by the compounding effect that tax- 
deferred plans provide. She may want to invest through her 
RRSP in Canada Saving Bonds, lower risk mutual funds 
such as a balanced fund, or treasury bills. 


I am 22 years old and contemplating going bankrupt. I 
am in my third year at Concordia and I currently owe 
$13,537 to the government of Quebec. I share a $350 apart- 
ment, and I can barely pay my half of the rent, let alone my 
monthly bus pass, food, electricity, gas and phone bills. My 
Visa is over its limit at $517 while my Master Card is get- 
ting there at a whopping $746. To make matters worse, I 
have missed a few credit card payments, and I have 
absolutely nothing in my bank account. — Yesim 


Once upon a more innocent yet shady time, bankruptcy 
was perceived by many students as a viable way to unload 
a shoulder-full of student-loan debt. No more. Newer legis- 
lation will not permit you to simply walk away from your 
student debt with a certificate in one hand and a release 
from responsibilities in the other. Even if it were allowed, 
her bankruptcy application would likely be refused given 
her age, her income-earning capacities as a soon-to-be uni- 
versity graduate, and her relatively low debt level. 

As a consequence, Yesim will need to deal with her debt, 
but she’ll be compensated by the fact that her credit rating 
will not be ruined. In any case, Yesim’s debts are actually 
quite manageable provided that she be attentive to her 
financial needs.* 


Good judgement 
comes from 
experience. 
Experience 
comes from bad 
judgement. 


-Evan Hardin 


Differentiate Yourself 


A Specialized Degree in Business Administration 
Master of Science in Administration 


Sometimes a general degree in business 
Administration just isn't enough 

We conducted an extensive survey and found a pressing 
need in today's public and private sectors for highly 
trained specialists capable of advanced analytical work, 
research and consulting. 


If you want a challenging position as an organizational 
consultant, financial analyst, market researcher, human 
resources specialist, MIS designer, or a career 

in academia, you need advanced specialized training, the kind 
of training you will get in our MscA program. The program 
considers applicants with undergraduate degrees in all 
disciplines. 


Come and see what we can do for your career! 


Winter 2001 Information Sessions: 


Dates: Tuesday, February 13, 2001 
Wednesday, March 14, 2001 
Thursday, April 19, 2001 
Thursday, May 3, 2001 

Time: 5:30 p.m. 

Place: 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 

Room: GM 403-02 


Tel: (514) 848-4149 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
or (514) 848-2727 after 5 p.m. and on weekends 


E-mail: phdmsc@vax2.concordia.ca 


RSVP for the session you wish to attend. 
Space is limited. 


oA 
ran an 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 


Real education for the real world 
www.concordia.ca 
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Taking the Mystery out of 


Academic Writing: Part 2 


by Mary O’Malley 


ost students find writing at university difficult. Not 
M only do you have to communicate your ideas clear- 

ly in an academic form and style that may be unfa- 
miliar to you, but you first have to learn enough about your 
topic to have some facts and ideas to communicate! In addi- 
tion, although you may expect that writing is a neat step by 
step process that you can control, that is not the nature of the 
writing process. Writing is very messy and recursive with 
lots of rushing ahead as you believe you’re on the right 
track and then circling back to revise as, in turn, you doubt 
what you have done. Thus, writing is really rewriting. To 
make this process a little easier, you need to recognize that 
confusion is part of the process, that there is no such thing 
as the perfect first draft, that good writing takes a lot of 
time, and that you need to have a variety of strategies to deal 
with the many facets of the process. Here is a very brief 


Writing is very messy 
and recursive with 
lots of rushing ahead 
as you believe you’re 
on the right track and 


then circling back to 
revise as, in turn, you 
doubt what you have 
done. 


overview of some strategies for writing a research paper. 

* Choose a topic that you are interested in and know some- 
thing about, if you have a choice. 

* Make sure you understand the assignment and what the 
teacher is asking you to do. Talk to your teacher if you 
need clarification of what he or she expects. 
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Focus or narrow your 
topic so it is “doable” in 
the appropriate number 
of pages. Teachers prefer 
that you deal with a small topic 
in depth rather than superficially skim over a big, gener- 
al topic. A good way to narrow your topic and make 
researching easier is to come up with one or two ques- 
tions that you can then reSEARCH to get the answer. 
Make good research notes. Don’t copy a lot of material 
from books or journals. Instead, summarize ideas in your 
own words. Be sure to write down the bibliographic 
information for each source you use and note the pages 
where you summarize or quote information. 

Talk with friends and freewrite about your ideas as you 
research. Remember that a research paper usually has to 
be more than just a collection of facts gathered from a 
variety of sources. Most teachers also expect critical 
thinking or analysis of the facts. This means that you 
have to do some interpretation of what your findings add 
up to. This is easier to do as you go along rather than 
waiting until you are actually writing your paper. 

Stop researching and organize your paper well before the 
due date. Write at least a tentative thesis statement, 
which could be an answer to your research question(s) or 
your point of view: what you are saying about your topic. 
Next, try to sketch out a plan, grouping your information 
into “chunks” or main points that support your thesis. 
Write your paper quickly, as you would freewrite. At this 
point, don’t worry about paragraphing, word choice, 
grammar, spelling, sentence structure, etc. Just try to get 
your ideas down on paper, following your plan. Writing 
is often easier if you talk to someone about what you 
want to say before you write. Try writing a short version 
of your paper without looking at your research notes, 
explaining important main points. Then develop your 
ideas further by plugging in specific facts and details 
from your research notes. This may help you get a better 
flow of ideas and maintain your focus on your thesis. 
Fix up your paper after letting it rest over night or at least 
a few hours. First, focus on content and organization. 
Make sure your ideas are clear, complete and correct and 
that you have organized your ideas to support your the- 
sis. Finally, edit the language of your paper, improving 
your style by choosing more precise words and correct- 


ing spelling and grammar errors. Read your paper out 
loud to find missing words and identify long, awkward 
sentences that don’t make sense. Ask a friend to read 
your paper and tell you where it’s confusing or where 
there are language errors. This is especially important if 
English is not your first language. 

* Document your references (quotes or summaries in your 
own words). Also prepare a “References” or “Works 
cited” page (bibliography). See the APA or MLA manu- 
al for this. 

* Proofread your paper in hard copy before you hand it in. 
Keep a photocopy of your paper “just in case.” 


If you would like more help with writing at any stage of 

the writing process, 

* Make an appointment with a Learning (Writing) 
Specialist at Counselling & Development 

** Make an appointment with a peer Writing Assistant at 
H-440 


* Pick up a variety of free handouts or borrow a book on 
writing in H-662 

* Purchase a booklet on Essay Writing, Writing Proposals, 
Annotated Bibliographies, or Punctuation ($2 per copy) 
at the Student Success Centre (H-481) 

* Choose from a wide selection of books on writing at the 
Career Resource Centre, H-440 

* Sign up for our 5 week workshop “Strategies for 
Academic Writing” beginning in January 

* Come to a Lunch ‘n’ Learn session on a variety of writ- 
ing topics (info in H-662) * 


Mary O’Malley 

Coordinator, Student Learning Services 
Counselling and Development 

SGW: Hall-440, 

LOY: 2490 West Broadway, 

Website: http://cdev.concordia.ca 


848-3545 
848-3555 


Concordia University Alumni Association 
Mentor Program 


Mentor: men-tor\ men-to(a)r\n. 1: a trusted counsellor or guide. 2: tutor, coach. 

In a competitive world, you need good advice. Who better to provide you with guidance on career goals or 
graduate studies than alumni—women and men who have taken just those kinds of decisions? 

The Mentor Program matches students and graduates with alumni volunteers who, through their profes- 
sional and personal experience, provide practical advice on the realities of the workplace. 


“Helped me to focus on my 
career goals.” 


- Andrea , 2nd year 


“This program is a very good 
opportunity for students to 
begin networking and to know 
what to expect when they 
enter the job market.” 


- Himmat, 2nd year Commerce 


You CONE HIGHLY 
LECONMENDED? AS 
Art Education A MENTOR WHO CAN 
WEL? ME TO NETWORK. 


“| think if students meet their 
mentor(s) at the beginning of 
their studies, they can use the 
practical advice given on what 
program to choose or what 
courses to take in order to find 
a job more easily.” 


- Ibrahimi , MA Engineering 


“This is an excellent 
program, please keep it up!” 


- Nilmini , 2nd year Psychology 


® Consult the Alumni homepage @ http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb 
® Click on Career Corner to access the Mentor Program. 

® Browse through the Mentor profiles. 

® Contact Mentor(s) via e-mail if you wish. 

® For more information, contact: Lamis Subai 

® Tel.: (514) 848-4856 E-mail: Isubai@coral.concordia.ca 
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by Dale S. Robinson, M.Ed. c.o., 
Counsellor,Counselling and Development 


the days have long begun to get 

shorter signaling, once again that 
holiday times are approaching. Lights 
are aglow all around the city; a beau- 
tiful sight, especially the light-clad 
bare trees along McGill College. 
Ogilvy has, once again, assembled its 
renowned window display; a delight- 
ful Christmas scene and a space 
where children press their noses up 
against the store window to get a clos- 
er glimpse of the automated animal 
characters. Holiday music plays 
everywhere; on the radio, in depart- 
ment stores, on the streets. The city 
takes on an air of excitement and 
anticipation...Christmas, Hanukkah 
(or whatever holiday you celebrate) is 
fast approaching. 

Like a Hallmark card the scene is 
set for the holidays to unfold. We are 
told that “it’s the most wonderful time 
of the year” and that “there’s no place 
like home for the holidays.” The 
result of all these collective sights, 
sounds and images is that tremendous 
expectations are created about what 
the holidays are supposed to be like. 
We are supposed to be happy; we are 
supposed to be with family who are 
loving, caring and supportive and we 
are supposed to have fun. But what if 
your reality doesn’t match this idyllic 
representation? It sets the stage for 
holiday blues. 

For many students, these winter 
holidays are a time for celebrations, 
family and friend get togethers and 
good ol’ holiday cheer. But for others, 
winter holidays can be a time for the 
blues. Because of the tremendous 
focus on family, it’s easy to under- 
stand how students might feel alone 


| t’s getting colder, snow is falling, 


paay 


and isolated if they don’t have a fam- 
ily, don’t have one that’s nearby or 
don’t have one that is supportive. 
One group of students who may 
have difficulty at holiday times are 
Lesbian, Gay,  Bi-sexual or 
Transgender (LGBT) students who 
may or may not be out to their fami- 
lies. If this is your situation, you may 
feel you have to choose between your 
family and yourself; opting to leave 
your lover (if you currently have one) 
at home while you attend family cele- 
brations. This experience can feel 
very invalidating. You may have the 
feeling of not being seen for who you 
are. Choosing between yourself and 
your family can result in a psycholog- 
ical and emotional distance develop- 
ing between you and them. So what 
do you do? Do you choose to tell your 
family or not? Well, the answer to this 
question is, of course, not simple. 
You'll need to weigh the pros and 
cons of doing so, as well as looking at 
how you’re feeling about yourself and 
what you’d be looking for in disclos- 
ing to your family now. Answering 
these questions will increase your 
self-awareness of where you are and 
where you want to go as an LGBT 
person; including what role you envi- 
sion your family playing in your life. 
What if, as a LGBT student, 
you’ve already come out to your par- 
ents and they are not accepting or sup- 
portive of you? In this case you’d 
need to consider whether you’d feel 
better off being or not being with your 
family at the holidays. It’s unfortu- 
nate, but many students are in this sit- 
uation of having to choose between 
themselves and their families. 
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In 
deciding how 
you want to be with 


your family over the holidays, the 
ultimate question you need to keep in 
mind is this: Are you respecting your- 
self in whatever decision you make? 
In honoring yourself you positively 
affect your self-esteem. And that is a 
powerful antidote to the blues. If you 
need an ear, talk to a friend or to a 
counsellor. 

In any case, should you choose to 
not go home for the holidays there are 
a number of things you can do to 
avoid having holiday blues. First, 
make your own “family” get togethers 
with friends who love and support 
you. Second, look for information 
about social events over the holidays. 
Local newspapers as well as Fugues 
will likely have some good sugges- 
tions. Third, think of all the things that 
you’d love to do if only you had the 
time. Well, now you do! Pick a num- 
ber of those things from your list and 
work them into your holiday sched- 
ule. Finally, acknowledge that part of 
the sentimentality you may be feeling 
is directly related to “holiday hype” 
aimed at peoples’ buying (literally 
and metaphorically) into what the hol- 
idays are supposed to look like. 

Trust yourself and your feelings. 
They will tell you what’s most impor- 
tant for you. Decide how you most 
want to spend your holidays and do it! 
Regardless of how you decide to 
spend your winter break, best wishes 
for a very happy, fulfilling and per- 
sonally rewarding holiday season. See 
you in 2001! 


EB Vv 
- oe | Vr 


A Call for Submissions 


to Concordia Fine Art Students 
ART MATTERS 


is a two-week long showcase of Fine Arts Students and a celebration 
of the 25th Anniversary of the Fine Arts Faculty, which will take place 


MARCH 5-16 
ART MATTERS is looking for artists and will provide funding for selected 


projects. Any project idea that represents Fine Arts will be considered for 
funding. Students may choose to collaborate on projects or to work alone. 


Proposals are due January 15, 2001. 


CONTACT INFORMATION: 


artmattersconcordia@yahoo.com Tel.: 848-7457 
Loyola office: Music Students Lounge (c/o MSA bldg. RF rm. 200-1) 
SGW office: Visual Arts Reading Room (VA 407) 

FASA OFFICE: CB Bldg. (CB 202-5) 
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by Brigeen Badour and Nelly Trakas 


™ ongratulations on completing your first semester as 
a new Mature Student or upon the commencement 

= of your studies this January 2001. What a great way 

to start the millennium! Your Mature Student Advisors 
would like to share some useful information that we hope 
will provide you with some helpful tips on how to become 

a successful student. 

* Be true to yourself. Have faith in your options and make 
decisions that meet your needs. Remember it’s okay to 
change your major or degree. A critical aspect of the uni- 
versity experience is to explore your interests and fulfill 
personal and academic goals. If Anthropology sounds 
interesting and you want to try it out, go for it and regis- 
ter for the introduction course. Your Mature Student 
Advisors are available to help you with different options 
for your degree and recommend various themes and 
courses of interest. 


* Go to class. Going to class is the most important thing to 
do, but you also have to be prepared when you get there. 
If you haven’t read and reviewed the material, you won’t 
be able to appreciate the lecture. Plan to study effective- 
ly and manage your time efficiently. 


* Build your library and research skills. The day you need 
to do research will come and just knowing where to find 
information is a great place to start. Research is a skill 
that can be learned by everyone. Services and workshops 
from Counselling and Development and courses such as 
INST 250 Introduction to Library Research can equip 
you with the necessary skills that can be used throughout 
your university studies and into the workplace. 


* Take care of yourself. Prioritize your activities. Develop 
a regular and flexible schedule for your time. Include 
courses, study time, work, family responsibilities, volun- 
teering and extracurricular activities. And just as impor- 
tant, rest and relaxation for yourself will enable you to 
maintain a healthy mind, body and spirit. 


* Ask for help! If you are experiencing problems, get help 
immediately. Utilize the services of your professors, the 
Centre for Mature Students, Counselling and 
Development, Health Services, Financial Aid and 
Awards Office, Birks Student Service Centre and your 
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Centre for Mature Students staff: (from left to right) 
Brigeen Badour, Nelly Trakas and Anne Marie Ferrari 


departmental advisors. We are here for your success and 
want to make your transition to university a rewarding 
one. 


& Keep track of your own academic record. Remember it 
is your responsibility to know where you stand academ- 
ically. If you don’t understand what the GPA (grade point 
average) is or how it works, we will show you how to 
calculate it and explain how it affects your degree. Start 
a Concordia folder and keep important information in it, 
ie. transcripts, advising notes, letters of recommenda- 
tions, financial aid and awards information, workshop 
notes, etc. 


Your Mature Student Advisors truly want to help make 
your return to school a positive experience. Come and visit 
us for academic and para-academic advising, information, 
referrals, personal class schedules, or simply to say hello 
and let us know how you’re doing! We are situated on both 
campuses, Loyola and Sir George Williams, each with a 
lounge and study room for your convenience. Come see us 
and be part of the Mature Student Centre’s experience!: 


Nelly Trakas 848-3890 LB-517 SGW Campus 
Anne Marie Ferrari8 48-389 | LB-517 SGW Campus 
Brigeen Badour 848-3895 AD-422 Loyola Campus 
View our web site at http://relish.concordia.ca/cms 
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Concordia's Senior Non-Credit 


Programme 
by Sandra Shera 


==" here I was on de Maisonneuve 

| Blvd., feeling like a kid in a 

: candy shop with a fistful of 
change! I had just left an information 
meeting at the McConnell Library 
Building about auditing undergradu- 
ate courses as a Senior Non-Credit 
Student at Concordia University. 

We were advised to choose about 
eight courses from the undergraduate 
class schedule in case there was no 
room for us in our first or second 
choice.There was so much available 
in social sciences, history, literature, 
etc. that I made myself stop listing 
after 30 courses! What an embarrass- 
ment of riches! There are many pro- 
fessors who allow Senior Non-credit 
Student auditing. The icing on the 
cake is the very low cost compared to 
the usual fees. Of course, we would 
have to buy the books. Kind volun- 
teers from the Centre for Mature 
Students generously gave their time to 
guide us through the process of regis- 
tering, getting into courses, paying 
fees, getting I.D.cards etc. 

I lucked out and got into Dr. David 
Leahy’s class of Contemporary 
Canadian Fiction with six novels and 
nine short stories on the syllabus. It 
had been over 30 years since I had to 
read for a literature course—what an 
adjustment! I’m glad I don’t have to 
write the essays or exams as keeping 
up with the course reading is about as 
much as I can comfortably handle. 
I’ve been hearing terms that I never 
heard when I took my B.A. in English 
and French Literature at 
Marianopolis, 1966. (It was a four- 
year school then, under the auspices 


of Université de Montréal.) 
I am enjoying myself very much, 
such an intellectual and artistic treat! 


It is good for my brain to be strained 
occasionally. I recommend this pro- 
gramme to anyone who enjoys learn- 
ing. If we have to reach age 55 any- 
way, we may as well enjoy the bene- 
fits, right? 
Postscript from the Centre for Mature 
Students: Concordia University is com- 
mitted to lifelong learning and commu- 
nity service. Seniors at Concordia either 
take credit courses in a programme or 
choose to audit courses on a non-cred- 
it basis as a Senior Non-Credit student 
administered by the Centre for Mature 
Students. The Senior Non-Credit 


enables 
Canadian citizens or landed immi- 
grants (permanent residents) 55 years 


Programme 


of age or older to attend undergradu- 
ate courses for personal interest rather 
than for credits at significantly reduced 
fees. Though not required to write class 
assignments or final examinations, they 
participate in every other aspect of the 
courses. Since 1983, Senior Non-Credit 
students have found spaces in courses 
such as History, Religion, English 
Literature, Classics, Political Science, 
Theology, Art History, Computer 
Applications, etc. For more information, 
please call Sylvia De Niverville, Senior 
Students Programme Coordinator at 
(514) 848-3893. 
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by Brenda Brisson 


ere we are nearly halfway through the year.... Most 

of you are beginning your second semester at 

Concordia, however, some of you may just be 
entering. Regardless of when you began at Concordia there 
may be some information concerning your Government 
Loans and Bursaries that could be important to you. The 
staff of the Financial Aid & Awards Office (located in LB- 
085, SGW Campus) is available to answer questions 
regarding all aspects of Financial Aid from 9:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. Monday through Friday. 


If you are an Ontario resident and are receiving loans 
through OSAP(Ontario Student Assistance Program) this 
time of year is very crucial for you. During the fall semes- 
ter you probably received your Canada Student Loan and 
are now awaiting your Ontario student loan. In order for the 
Ontario Ministry to send your Provincial loan to your edu- 
cational institution in January you must have signed a 
“Confirmation of Enrolment” form upon receipt of your 
Canada Student Loan. Once signed, this form would be 
returned by the Financial Aid & Awards Office to the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities in Thunder Bay and 
then your Ontario Student Loan would be produced. If you 
are experiencing problems with the issuance of your 
Ontario Student Loan please consult with the Financial Aid 
& Awards Office to verify that the Confirmation of 
Enrolment form was signed and sent to Thunder Bay. 
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Whether you entered Concordia in September or are 
entering in January you are still eligible at this time to apply 
for student aid. As a Quebec student your deadline to sub- 
mit an application for Quebec Loans and Bursaries for the 
2000-2001 academic year is March 31st, 2001. If you are an 
Ontario resident applying to OSAP for the winter 2001 
semester your deadline to apply is January 31st, 2001(90 
days before the end of your 2000-2001 study period). 
Please ensure that you keep these important dates in mind 
as they could be crucial in determining your eligibility for 
student aid. 

As well as dealing with Government Loans and 
Bursaries the Financial Aid & Awards Office also deals 
with Undergraduate Scholarships and Awards. For those of 
you who entered in September and applied for an In-Course 
Bursary towards the end of the fall semester, you should be 
receiving a response towards the third week of February 
advising you of a decision. Once again, for those students 
who entered in September you may be eligible for In- 
Course Scholarships depending on your GPA. In-Course 
Scholarships are granted to those students who have com- 
pleted one full year at the undergraduate level and whose 
GPA ranks between 3.3 and 4.3. The selection is done in the 
summer by a committee formed within the University and 
students are normally advised by the beginning of 
September. For more information regarding Undergraduate 
Scholarships and Awards please feel free to pick up the 
Financial Aid & Awards Handbook available at the 
Financial Aid & Awards Office. 

At the Financial Aid & Awards Office, we understand 
that University life can sometimes be a little overwhelming 
and stressful and that sometimes this may be brought on by 
financial difficulties. Please do not hesitate to come by our 
office to discuss the problems or difficulties that you may 
be experiencing so that we can help you to deal with them. 
The Financial Aid & Awards Office is located in the 
McConnell Library Building (LB-085) on the Sir George 
Williams Campus. 

Brenda Brisson 


Coordinator, Client Services 
Financial Aid & Awards Office 


by Ruth Noble 


Reference Librarian 


‘ou've a term paper due next week; the date is high- 

lighted on the calendar in front of the computer 

where you have your word processing programme 
up and running. You’ve done your research, used several 
books from the library and found some journal articles right 
on topic, as well as. some documents from what looked to 
be reliable Internet sources. Now you're ready to assemble 
all your notes to produce the paper (maybe even get an A?). 
Fitting these into the structure you had planned becomes 
something of a puzzle but your ideas are flowing and 
results are coming. Now a critical eye on the draft so far. 
Some of those terms and concepts should be better 


defined...include a dictionary definition? There are a lot of 


quotations and references to the writings that are important 
to include and will have to be cited...what’s the proper way 
to do this? Would some more recent statistics or references 
to the topic add value to the content and the position taken 
in the paper? You don’t really have material relating to one 
of the areas you wanted to cover...can you fill in this gap? 

Help with all of these questions may be literally at hand. 
Your computer Internet connection to the Concordia 
Libraries’ site at http://library.concordia.ca will give you 
many options for obtaining information you can use to 
assist in your assignments. From the main menu selecting 


Virtual Reference gives a choice of links for a variety of 


sources. From our example of the term paper in progress, 


the link to Dictionaries leads to sources that would provide 


definitions, including specialized subject and language dic- 


tionaries as well as encyclopedias, thesauri and grammar 


help sources. Most of these are freely provided via the 
Internet and they may be sufficient for your purpose at the 
time. Certain sources in Virtual Reference and elsewhere 
on the Libraries’ web pages are listed along with the mes- 
sage “Access is restricted to Concordia IP address.” In 
order to connect to these sources from an off-campus site 
using a commercial Internet provider, you will need to fol- 
low certain instructions to set up the browser on your com- 
puter. These instructions are provided under Set-up from 
the main menu link Databases (Articles & more). 

From the Virtual Reference Statistics link access publi- 
cations and. statistical compilations from Canadian and 
provincial government sources, as well as some United 
States and international sites providing country studies and 


statistics. 


The Library Comes to You 


To update your article references, or to fill apparent gaps 
in the information you would like to present in your paper, 
a search on one of the databases providing full text articles 
may get satisfactory results. Most of these databases have 
access restricted to Concordia users, and would require the 
computer browser set-up mentioned above. If you are not 
entirely familiar with the databases available for your sub- 


ject area, select a group under Subject List from the 


Databases link, and look for the symbol “F” indicating 
databases have Fulltext or some fulltext content. Searches 
in the Multidisciplinary group of databases can be useful 
for many topics. 

Putting together the bibliography or list of references for 
a paper can be a frustrating experience, particularly when 
bits and pieces of the citations are missing from your notes, 
or from the pages of the documents you have collected. For 
books that were in the Concordia collection, you can con- 
nect to CLUES from the Libraries’ home page, and obtain 
the necessary publication detail. If you are missing details 
on an article you wish to cite, this may require a database 
check. What style to use in your bibliography? Your prof 
may have specified that a certain style guide should be 
used, but if not you will need to select one style and be con- 
sistent in its use. The Libraries’ home page, as well as 
Virtual Reference, have links to Citation & Style Guides, 
where you can find summarized Style Guides to the three 
most-used citation styles, and other helpful tips on citing 
references. See the section entitled Citing Electronic 
Sources. Many documents from databases and sites on the 
Internet have no traditional publication detail, and citing 
these documents adequately is important in an academic 
paper; a recommended part of the citation is the date on 
which the electronic source was accessed. 

These are just some ways the Concordia Libraries stand 
by as your assistant while you work at home or off-campus 
on course assignments and term papers. Our reference 
librarians and staff are glad to see you in the library too, 
and during reference hours you can telephone us at 
848-7700 (Webster) or 848-7766 (Vanier). We are there 
to help, whether in person, via telephone, over the Internet, 
through our “Ask a Librarian” email form on our website 
or as the virtual library linking a multitude of resources 
to you, our students. heck us out at: 
http://library.concordia.ca .*# 


Telling computer guys that they need to have permission to 
quote things is like having to tell little children about Death. 


Ted Nelson 
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the Beauty Ideals 


by Sebina Lakheeram 


At this time of year, most people have 
made some sort of New Year's resolu- 
tions. Unfortunately, too many people 
make resolutions they don't need to 
make. For instance—going on a diet 
when they really don't need to. So, 
before you embark upon that diet, you 
might want to consider this article. 


ow many times have you or 

maybe your friends had the 

thought: “If only I could 
improve my legs/ butt/ arms/ breasts/ 
complexion?” If you are like most 
Canadian and North American 
women, you worry about your diet, 
weight and physical appearance, and 
you have these thoughts regularly. 

These thoughts demonstrate the 
anguish felt by many women about 
wanting to be beautiful and thin, and 
about believing that they don’t meas- 
ure up to what society deems as beau- 
tiful. Magazines and music videos all 
depict an image of women that many 
of us struggle to achieve. In our strug- 
gle, we also develop feelings of dis- 
gust and hatred towards ourselves, 
which can be physically and mentally 
damaging: physically because of the 
poor eating habits that we adopt in 
trying to lose weight; mentally 
because we may experience depres- 
sion or have low self-esteem, which 
may contribute to other problems 
related to health such as bad relation- 
ships or substance abuse. 

We can’t help being concerned 
about the way we look, because we 
are constantly bombarded by the 
media with the message that we must 
look good if we want to be successful 
in our relationships, school and jobs. 
In this world beauty means success, 
right? It does if we believe what we 


see in fashion magazines. What are 
these beauty ideals we hold ourselves 
up to anyway? Tyra Banks’ or Elle 
Macpherson’s body? If we are trying 
to mould our bodies into the shape of 
a supermodel, we are only destined 
for failure. This is because many (if 
not most) of those glossy magazine 
covers are digitally altered to make all 
imperfections disappear. According to 
Cindy Crawford, “‘it’s all tricks....the 
sad thing is I get used to seeing 
myself perfectly airbrushed, and if I 
don’t look like this in real life, I won- 
der what the deal is.” Many of us do 
not realize the extent to which these 
photos are touched up. The truth is, it 
is a computer that brightens Cindy’s 
hair and complexion and sculpts her 
thighs to perfection. 

If Cindy can feel intimidated by 
her own enhanced photos, what does 
that mean for the rest of us? It means 
that this ideal of beauty that is pre- 
sented to us is just plain made up, 
contrived and unattainable. 

Cosmetics, clothes and weight loss 
companies try to coerce females into 
wanting to look just like cover mod- 
els, and then sell them a myriad of 
products necessary to recreate that 
look. The thing is, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to look like a cover model with- 
out hundred-dollar make-up jobs, 
computer magic and maybe even cos- 
metic surgery. The bottom line is that 
the only ones benefiting from 
women’s effort to look young and 
beautiful are corporations and plastic 
surgeons. We ourselves get very 
little benefit from spending our 
hard-earned money. We may not end 
up looking that much better or 
younger, because facial appearance 
and body type are largely genetically 
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determined. Every woman knows that 

in trying to achieve society’s standard 

of beauty she is fighting a losing bat- 
tle, as sooner or later, age will catch 
up to her. 

Therefore, having established that 
beauty=happiness is a myth, what can 
we do to erase the ravages of the 
beauty ideal? Everyone should start 
with learning to like their looks. 
Liking your looks helps you to like 
yourself and boosts your self-esteem. 
Liking yourself and having high self- 
esteem can increase your confidence 
in yourself which is important for 
forming healthy relationships. If you 
think that you have a poor body 
image, here are a few tips to help you 
begin working on changing your neg- 
ative attitudes to positive ones. 

*® Don’t use your body as an indica- 
tor of self-esteem. Each individual 
possesses a combination of many 
qualities, and basing your percep- 
tion of yourself on one single qual- 
ity is unrealistic and untrue. 
Consider all of your qualities when 
evaluating yourself. 


® Do something that makes you feel 
good about yourself. 


*® Exercise and eat well for a sense of 
health and well being, and enjoy. 


® Surround yourself with friends 
who appreciate and respect a vari- 
ety of body types. 


*® Beware of the media and the 
images it projects. Be critical. 
Remember, it’s not all that it 
seems. 


* if you are having trouble getting 
over your body image, consider 
getting professional help. 


Leo and Me 


by Michael Cooper 


with my friend and mentor Leo Bissonnette. Leo, 

the head of Services for Disabled Studeents (SDS) at 
Concordia University, has helped to keep me focused these 
last four years. Without his constant encouragement I 
would never have progressed this far. 

Both Leo and I were born with disabilities, but our jour- 
neys have been quite different. Leo, helped in part by a nur- 
turing and caring mother, sailed through school. He was 
successful at almost everything he attempted. He began his 


ast Friday morning, I spent a pleasant hour chatting 


schooling at the Montreal Association for the Blind, but his 
mother fought to send him to a regular school. She suc- 
ceeded and Leo graduated from Loyola High School in 
1970, Loyola College in 74, and three years later added a 
master’s degree in sociology to his trophy chest. His only 
real setback came in the eighties, when he dropped out of a 
doctoral programme at McGill University. But much to his 
credit he redevoted himself to the task in the nineties and I 
am sure that before very long a new diploma will adorn his 
office wall. 

I, on the other hand, have failed at almost everything 
I’ve tried. I barely graduated from high school and my first 
attempt at university lasted less than a year. It was not until 
1997, when I was officially diagnosed as learning disabled, 
that my educational fortunes changed. 

As I listened in awe to Leo’s story, I began to think about 
our similarities and our differences. Though part of my dis- 
ability stems from poor vision, my main problem is an 
invisible one. The world was a lot quicker to acknowledge 
and consequently help people with visible disabilities than 
those of us with invisible ones. Because I had attention 


deficit disorder (ADD) at a time when it went undiagnosed, 
my teachers felt that I was lazy and unmotivated. They even 
suggested that I just didn’t care. It never occurred to anyone 
that there might be a deeper-rooted problem. I will always 
remember my grade eleven homeroom teacher, Mr. 
Flanagan. On the first day of school, he sarcastically com- 
mented that not everyone in the class deserved to be there. 
I can’t imagine that Leo’s teachers were that cruel, an 
assumption borne out during our recent conversation, when 
he mentioned how supportive his teachers had been. 

My mother, like Leo’s, tried her best, but nothing she did 
seemed to help. At first, doctors attributed my difficulties to 
poor hand-eye coordination. I was sent to a special eye 
clinic and indeed my coordination improved, but no matter 
what was tried the results were discouraging. The medical 
profession just hadn’t progressed enough. 

Today I feel very fortunate that the tide has turned and 
medical personnel as well as educators such as Leo 
Bissonnette are taking the initiative in making higher edu- 
cation accessible to the visibly as well as the invisibly dis- 
abled. Ritalin has been like a wonder drug, incredibly 
enabling me to concentrate for hours on end. SDS has also 
played a very important part in my continuing success. 
Their intervention allows me extra time, a quiet environ- 
ment, as well as a computer to write my exams. 

The computer age has been a blessing to both Leo and 
me. Interestingly enough, we use our computers in a simi- 
lar fashion for obviously different reasons. We both listen 
to, rather than read, the screen. Each of us learned to touch 
type as teenagers, a skill that has served us both very well. 
We even attended the same typing school. 

Leo faces many challenges in his efforts to provide good 
services. He has had to fight for every dollar that the 
government contributes in the only province that does not 
recognize that the learning disabled are just as disadvan- 
taged as the physically disabled. He has strongly advocated 
that government funding be extended to include the invisi- 
bly disabled, but up until now his arguments have fallen on 
deaf ears 

None of this has stopped him of course and Leo has 
been involved with helping disabled students for almost 
twenty years. Legally blind since birth, he has a wonderful 
understanding of the difficulties that the disabled face on a 
daily basis. Leo heads an extraordinary group of people. 
They help you feel good about yourself and at no time does 
anyone make you feel inferior. Leo, who acts as my case- 
worker, is very supportive and I invariably leave his office 
feeling great..* 
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Things Every New 
Student Should Know! 


by Donna Pinsky 


Oo new students at Concordia: Starting school in 
January? I just started in September and here is a list 
of things I think every new student needs to know. 

Before schools starts 

* Get your ID card made at Birks Student Service Centre 
in the McConnell Building. You will avoid huge lineups 
later on. You need to bring a proof of ID. (See the class 
schedules white booklet as to what exactly you need to 
bring.) 

* If possible, before classes start, check out the rooms you 
will be in. These sometimes are different from what it 
says on the schedule, so check the touch screens to veri- 
fy. There is also a phone number you can call the first 
two weeks of school to check the room number. As well, 
a listing of all the courses and their room numbers is 
available at the information desk on the first floor in the 
Hall Buiding. 


* Go to the bookstore and type your ID number (have it 
memorized) and CARL pin number into the computer. 
You will get a list of all your books for the upcoming 
semester and their prices, and find out if they’ve arrived. 
Don’t wait until school has begun, because then the lines 
at the bookstore really get long. 


* Get a locker at the Copy Centre in the Hall Building, first 
floor. The price is charged to your account, which means 
you pay for it when you get the bill later. 


* Sign up for English or French placement tests if you are 
going to be taking a language class. They are given every 
Wednesday afternoon. 


* Attend Discover Concordia Orientation. It’s really help- 
ful and you’ll learn all about University services. 


Once school has begun 
* Come early to your classes, so you can find out where 
they are and if there are any room changes. 


* Exchange phone numbers with at least one classmate in 
every class you are in to ensure you’ll have someone to 
get the notes from if you’re ever absent. 


* Check your booklist printout from the bookstore against 
what is written on the course outline. If in doubt, ask 
your teacher. 
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* Save big bucks by trying to get books second hand. 


Here are some useful websites : 
http://www.universitystreet.com 
http://www.casa-ecentre.com/info/index2.html 
(for Commerce and Administration books only, free in 
school delivery) 
http://www.u-swap.com 
There will also be postings around the school from peo- 
ple trying to sell their books. Look for them. 

* Get your free email account at the IITS service window 
on the 9th floor of the Hall Building downtown, or on the 
main floor of the Administration building at Loyola. You 
can also ask about the other services they offer. You will 
have to wait 24 hours before using your email account. 


* Commerce and Administration students should get their 
CASA ID cards in the GM building, 2nd floor. Bring 
your Concordia ID. 


* Pick up a free agenda courtesy of the CSU. Commerce, 
Administration and Engineering and Computer Science 
students can get one from CASA and ECA if they prefer. 


* Sign up for a library workshop. Intro to the Library is 
especially useful. Learn how to use CLUES the comput- 
erized card catalogue, and get a tour. 


* If you feel uncertain about your choice of major, or 
maybe your ability to find friends etc., be sure to sign up 
for the Smart Start programme run by Counselling and 
Development. You will hear about them during the 
Discover Concordia Orientation and elsewhere in this 
issue. 


** Sign up for computer workshops run by IITS. Learn the 
secerts of the alcor system (your free email account is on 
alcor), as well as which computers you can print from 
and other useful computer information. 


** Buy a debit card for photocopying and printing. Without 
a doubt you will be using it eventually. It costs $1 and 
then you need to put money on it. You can buy them in 
the library or outside the Copy Centre in the Hall 
Building. 

*® Read the Today’s Events section of the touch screens, 
and the campus newspapers - the Link and the 
Concordian to stay current of what is going on. 


* Read all those pamphlets you got at Discover Concordia 
Orientation. Keep them where you’ll be able to refer 
back to them later. 


* Sign up for student groups the first weeks of school. 
They will have tables set up to recruit new members. 


* Get involved in student life. Go to general assemblies, 
parties, clubs, associations. 


* Take a tour of the various campus buildings. Tours are 
offered at Birks Student Service Cemtre. Go with a 
friend. 


* Eat in a different location every day until you find the 
one that works best for you. 


** Plan something to do during your breaks. There are lots 
of fitness classes and stuff at Recreation and Athletics, or 
just go and watch our teams practice. 


** Get to know your teachers. Participate in class, so that 
even if they forget your name, they’Il remember your 
face. 

* If you need to, sign up for the University writing test at 
the first available sitting. More information is availbale 
in the purple course calendar and the website www.con- 
cordia.ca 


Good luck! 


Welcome to Concordia! The friendly staff at the Student Success Program Centre in Counselling and 
Development would like to help ensure that your university experience is a positive one and that you 
achieve your goals. With this in mind, we've designed our SMART START program to help you 


make a successful transition to Concordia. 


Come meet with us, alone, or bring a friend and find out how you can learn more about: 


® Managing your time 
® Setting career goals 
Studying effectively 


® Managing change 


® Getting connected to new friends 
Coping with problems that arise 


SMART START appointments are available between 


January 11 and January 26, 2001 


Call now to arrange a time that is convenient for you. 


The Student Success Program Centre 


648-7569 


Let us help you make a SMART START to your university career. 


We look forward to meeting with you! 
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Pushing the Limits 


of What Can Be Achieved 


by Letty Matteo 


otivated by their devotion to 
M succeed and make a differ- 

ence, Concordia’s very own 
experts in aerospace, composite mate- 
rials and structures, and transportation 
technology, have set new standards of 
excellence in this Faculty. 
Government and industry continue to 
knock on their lab doors, soliciting 
their know-how for countless projects 
and work proposals. As potential col- 
laborators, they are well aware that 
Concordia is home to some of the 
finest engineering professors and 
researchers in the country. 

Read on and discover for yourself 
how much of an impact these experts’ 
imagination and technical savvy will 
have on society in the next generation. 


Composite Materials and 
Structures 

In March 2000, the Automotive 
Composites Alliance predicted that 
the use of reinforced composites in 
automobiles would increase by 47% 
during the next five years. 
Meanwhile, the Reinforced Plastics 
magazine reported in October 1999 
that, “according to a study from 
Business Communications Co. Inc., 
the US advanced composites market 
reached $5.7 US billion in 1999 and 
will grow at an average annual growth 
rate of 8.4% to $7.8 billion by 2003.” 
This proves that the Faculty’s fore- 
sight and vision to pursue this area is 
right on target. 

Composite material consists of 
more than one element or ingredient. 
For instance, syrup, a combination of 
water and sugar, contains more than 
one material, but is not considered a 
composite material because its consti- 
tution is uniform and consistent. 
However, if you mix sand and cement 


with rock to make concrete, you have 
a composite material because the mix- 
ture is not uniform. 

Composite materials have been in 
existence for thousands of years. 
Long ago, people mixed straw and 
clay to build walls for houses. 
However, from the engineering point 
of view, technical or advanced com- 
posite materials only became signifi- 
cant in the past 40 years. 

Advanced composite materials, 
due to their lightweight, high strength, 
durability, and good resistance to 
fatigue and corrosion, have a tremen- 
dous amount of industrial application, 
especially in the fabrication of air- 
craft, automobiles, recreational equip- 
ment and civil engineering structures. 

They are made up of two compo- 
nents. One is the fiber, long slender 


_micro-size strands of glass, graphite 


or kevlar; the other component is the 
resin, which is usually epoxy, poly- 
ester or polypropylene. 

In the case of advanced composite 
materials, the fibers provide strength 
and stiffness, while the resin enables 
the many thousands of fibers to bond 
together, and allows load transfer and 
fiber protection. Together, these mate- 
rials have excellent performance and 
enjoy synergistic effect. 

The work that takes place in the 
Concordia Centre for Composites 
(CONCOM) has gained tremendous 
recognition throughout the world. 
Since its inception in 1979, Dr. Suong 
V. Hoa, Director of the Centre, along 
with the rest of the Centre’s compos- 
ite specialists, have focused on the 
design, manufacturing, characteriza- 
tion and evaluation of composite 
materials and structures. Equipped 
with state-of-the-art lab facilities, the 
Center also acts as headquarters for 
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the Canadian Association for 
Composite Structures and Materials 
(CACSMA) of which Dr. Hoa is 
President. 

Over the years, the expertise of this 
team has attracted industrial collabo- 
rators, such as EMS Technologies, 
Bell Helicopter Textron and the 
Canadian Space Agency. 

One of Dr. Hoa’s current endeav- 
ors involves the characterization of 
triax composite materials, an 
extremely lightweight material used 
for making satellite structures. Triax 
composite material is woven from 
fibers, in this particular instance, 
graphite, in three different directions. 
The material is of open structure, 
where holes are interspersed with 
solid material. No existing techniques 
are able to characterize the mechani- 
cal properties of these triax compos- 
ites. With the assistance of Dr. 
Rajamohan Ganesan—specialist in 
the application of the finite element 
method (FEM), stress and stability 
analysis, and stochastic mechanics— 
computer methods are used to ana- 
lyze, simulate, predict and prevent 
failure, as well as design and develop 
composite material components and 
structures such as satellites. Together, 
Drs. Hoa and Ganesan are also work- 
ing on performing stress analysis on 
tapered composite structures, for 
application in the yoke of the Bell 
Helicopter. 

Another project in progress with 
Bell Helicopter Textron Canada 
involves incorporating ultra-sonics 
for the in situ monitoring of cure for 
graphite/epoxy composites. In other 
words, in the manufacturing of air- 
craft parts made from composites, the 
epoxy is cured, so the materials can 
harden. This curing needs to take 


place for the right amount of time and 
temperature. If this process is not fol- 
lowed correctly, the structure will not 
deliver optimal durability and resist- 
ance. Therefore, a technique using 
ultra-sonics has been developed, 
allowing one to know precisely when 
the curing process is complete. By 
studying the characteristics of the 
high frequency ultra-sonics passing 
through the material, the degree of 
cure of the high quality laminate can 
be detected. 

This talented pool of researchers is 
always thinking of new concepts and 
practical ways of applying them. 
Their abilities make them an indis- 
pensable component of the Faculty. 


photograph by Christian Fleury. Design by Dot Dot Dot Design 


Left to right (clockwise): Dr. Waizuddin Ahmed, Dr. Jaroslav Swoboda, 


Transportation Technology 
Housed in the Concordia Centre 


for Advanced Vehicle Engineering 
(CONCAVE) are mechanical engi- 
neers who have made a name for 
themselves as experts in transporta- 
tion technology. Over the last 15 
years, members of CONCAVE have 
been active in collaborative research 
and development with many indus- 
tries and organizations such as, 
General Motors, Bombardier, 
Canadian Motor-Trucking Adminis- 
trator, FERIC, Penske, TDC, IRSST, 
NRC, Knoedler and the Mexican 
Transport Institute. 

As transportation experts, their 
mandate consists primarily of 


Dr. lon Stiharu, and Dr. Suong V. Hoa. 


conducting fundamental and applica- 
tion-oriented research in road and 
railway vehicle systems. In their 
pursuit for advancing science and 
technology, this team of researchers 
aims to make their work relevant to 
society as a whole, by bettering driv- 
er/passenger safety and road security. 
Keeping these concerns in mind, 
the researchers are conducting analyt- 
ical and experimental investigations 
of heavy vehicles (freight and passen- 
ger) to improve performance meas- 
ures such as ride, handling and stabil- 
ity. Systematic studies are carried out 
to adapt innovative concepts and 
damping devices to train doubles and 
triples to secure a more stable ride in 
high-speed maneuvers. The vehicle’s 
response to evasive maneuvers and 
their relationship to stability are fur- 
ther used to develop control systems 
that can either warn the driver of 
impending unstable situations or take 
over the controls to ensure stability. 
Another important objective of 
their work is to develop suspensions 
systems for heavy vehicles that will 
bring optimal ride and handling, while 
minimizing conflict between satisfy- 
ing both these requirements, and 
ensuring that dynamic wheel load 
imposed on pavement is minimal. 
This objective is achieved by looking 
at means of improving existing (pas- 
sive) systems, as well as through 
advanced (semi-active) concepts. 
Considering the recent increased 
interest on the government’s part to 
improve road safety and security, 
studies are also carried out to investi- 
gate the mechanics of load security, as 
well as the role of friction and 
restraints, in order to prevent vehicle 
instability and load spillage of cargo. 
Realistic frictions under vehicular 
vibration and load restraint models 
are developed to study and minimize 
the adverse effects of load shift for 
freight vehicles. Load security issues 
related to tank vehicles are investigat- 
ed through stability analysis, and by 
studying the interaction between 
sloshing fluid and the tank vehicle, to 
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determine optimal tank shape and 
geometry. 

Director of CONCAVE, Dr. 
Waizuddin Ahmed, remains today one 
of a few researchers in Canada who 
also pursues research in railway trans- 
portation. Dr. Ahmed’s expertise lies 
specifically in developing analytical 
methods for modeling and simulating 
the dynamic performance of freight 
and high-speed trains. His studies 
focus on understanding the response 
characteristics of a railway car, result- 
ing from specific rail or wheel defect, 
and in turn, its effect on dynamic 
loads. The insight gained will make 
possible the development of on-line 
detection and monitoring systems for 
in-time maintenance. The expertise in 
micro-electro-mechanical systems 
(MEMS) at CONCAVE can play a 
significant role in developing the sen- 
sors necessary for realizing this type 
of sophisticated system. 

Dr. Ion Stiharu’s work in microsys- 
tems technology is an area of special- 
ization that is getting much attention 
in transportation technology and with 
good reason. The combining of 
microelectronics and controls with 
both vehicle and traffic systems is set- 
ting more than a modern trend, and its 
applicability has yet to be explored to 
its full potential. This emerging 
domain of key interest to CONCAVE 
researchers is known as Intelligent 
Transportation Systems (ITS). 

ITS spans a number of disciplines, 
including road design, traffic manage- 
ment, vehicle dynamics, as well as 
driver/passenger-vehicle interaction. 
One area where ITS is gaining much 
exposure is in traffic management. In 
the last 30 years, research has been 
heavily focused on getting people to 
their destination quicker and more 
efficiently. As the same infrastructure 
of roads and highways are seeing 
more vehicles today than ever before, 
society grapples with the pressures of 
rush hour traffic jams, and thus is 
becoming more obsessed with mov- 
ing fast. Speed was and still is the 
driving force behind the design of 
vehicles and road infrastructures. 


However, in recent years, more efforts 
are being made to promote road safe- 
ty as well. 

Therefore, with the advent of ITS, 
new ways are being looked at to 
increase traffic flow, while taking into 
consideration road safety and security. 
The field of ITS involves the incorpo- 
ration of MEMS to create sensors and 
control devices; reliable, cost-effec- 
tive and energy efficient means of 
producing instrumentation for both 
roads and vehicles, so they may both 
be equipped to communicate each 
other’s physical limitations. Road 
sensors will tell vehicles exactly the 
speed and car distance to maintain, so 
as to allow better traffic flow under 
more secure conditions without any 
intervention from the driver. These 
advances represent the direction of 
ITS technology. 

Another field of study where 
MEMS are becoming a valuable asset 
is in the improvement of driver/pas- 
senger-vehicle interaction, an area of 
significant interest to CONCAVE 
researchers. The research looks at 
establishing control systems to ensure 
the safety of heavy vehicles on the 
road in any environmental condition. 
Early warning devices would be 
installed as a standard feature in 
newly manufactured heavy vehicles, 
able to detect the trend of a vehicle to 
become unstable before it actually 
happens, and immediately inform the 
driver to take the corrective maneuver 
to avoid any incident. With enough 
public and government backing, these 
high-tech features are likely to also 
equip future cars. 


Aerospace Engineering 

It is a well-known fact that 
Montreal is a dominant player in 
Canadian aerospace research and 
technology. As one of the aerospace 
centres of the world, it boasts a num- 
ber of major aerospace companies, 
including BAE Systems, Bombardier 
Aerospace, Bell Helicopter-Textron, 
CAE Electronics, EMS Technologies, 
as well as Pratt and Whitney Canada, 
to name a handful. In addition, there 
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exists a number of smaller companies 
involved in consulting, manufactur- 
ing, flight training and other fields 
associated to aerospace. In total, this 
industry generates approximately 
$8.2 billion per year in sales, and pro- 
vides approximately 42,000 jobs in 
Quebec alone. 

Furthermore, several international 
aviation institutions have their head- 
quarters in Montreal, the most promi- 
nent being the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) and 
International Air Transport 
Association (IATA). Although these 
are not affecting the local aerospace 
economy directly, their presence in 
Montreal is considered an impetus for 
the continued growth of the Quebec 
aerospace industry. 

Because of the economic benefits 
the aerospace industry brings to 
Quebec, many aerospace educational 
and training institutions are present in 
the region, ranging from exclusive 
specialized trade schools to university 
post-graduate programmes, providing 
the latest in technical, business, as 
well as flight training. 

The majority of work in aerospace 
research takes place in _ the 
Department of Mechanical 
Engineering’s Centre for Industrial 
Control (CIC). The Centre’s research 
activities focus on control systems, 
flight controls, avionics and flight 
simulation. 

As Director of CIC, Dr. Jaroslav 
Svoboda’s wealth of knowledge is 
very much in demand by the 
University’s industrial partners. One 
of his recent endeavors involved close 
participation with Bombardier 
Aerospace. The purpose of this proj- 
ect was to create an automatic landing 
system for their unmanned surveil- 
lance rotorcraft, using the Global 
Positioning Systems for navigation. 
The work involved the development 
of a variable landing trajectory gener- 
ator and a suitable flight control algo- 
rithm, enabling the rotorcraft to oper- 
ate more efficiently and safely, while 
lessening the workload of the ground 
crew. 


Other work Dr. Svoboda and his 
colleagues are pursuing with this 
aerospace company involves their 
corporate/commuter jet product line. 
In high-tech jargon, they refer to it as 
investigating limit-cycle-oscillation in 
flight controls. During the production 
test flight stage, some aircraft dis- 
played mild oscillatory behaviour 
around the yaw axis. Therefore, the 
project deals with systematically 
examining the possible causes of this 
undesired behaviour, with the objec- 
tive to suggest solutions to eliminate a 
pricey fine-tuning of the problem in 
the final test flight stage. 

This group of aerospace 
researchers is often solicited to pro- 
vide consulting services to the aero- 
space industry. CAE Electronics, spe- 
cialists in creating flight simulators, 
required assistance with their current 
program to evaluate the suitability of 
commercially-available, high-level 
control/simulation software packages 
for the development of real-time 
flight simulation software. 


the small. 


Francis Bacon 


In the last two years, the Faculty’s 
aerospace specialists have also been 
closely collaborating with BAE 
Systems (formerly Canadian 
Marconi) to produce a flight manage- 
ment system (FMS) targeting primari- 
ly the airline/aircraft retrofit market. 
With the aging of many commercial 
airline fleets, the rejuvenating of these 
older airliners with modern avionics 
and propulsion systems is a major 
concern. Currently in the third phase 
of the project, the researchers’ mis- 
sion is to devise a dynamic test bed 
built around a generic flight simula- 
tion model, which will allow the test- 
ing and modifying of the FMS with- 
out incurring costly flight testing time 
in the actual aircraft. 

The Department of Mechanical 
Engineering has prided itself on being 
at the cutting-edge of aerospace engi- 
neering. It addressed the need to offer 
aerospace engineering training by 
introducing, three years ago, an 
undergraduate programme option in 
Aerospace and Vehicle Systems, as 


For it is esteemed a kind of dishonour unto 
learning +o descend to inquiry or meditation 
Upon Matters Mechanical, except they be such as 
may be thought secrets, rarities, and special 
subtilities, which humour of vain supercilious 
arrogancy is justly derided in Platoee But the 
truth is, they be not the highest instances that 
give the securest information; as may well be 
expressed in the tales. of the philosopher, that 
while he gazed upwards to the stars fell into the 
water; for if he had looked down he Might have 
seen the stars in the water, but looking aloft he 
could not see the water in the stars. So ft 
Cometh often to pass, that Mean and small things 
discover great, better than great can discover 


well as a Master’s programme in 
Aerospace, now in existence for 10 
years. The latter is a joint venture 
between five Quebec universities 
including, Concordia, Ecole 
Polytechnique, Université Laval, 
McGill, and Université Sherbrooke, 
along with more than a dozen aero- 
space companies from the local 
Montreal area. This programme, 
administered by the Centre for 
Aerospace Manpower Activities in 
Quebec (CAMAQ), was designed to 
handle the specific requirements of 
the Quebec aerospace industry. 
Seeing all that these researchers 
have accomplished so far, there is no 
telling what new ideas and develop- 
ments will flourish from their creative 
minds. These engineers seek inspira- 
tion from the challenges presented to 
them, and by exploring existing and 
novel methods and technologies to 
meet these challenges, they continue 
to pave the way for innovation and 
advancement in the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science. *# 
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Concordia 


University Writing Test 


Al jae admitted to undergraduate degree programmes at Concordia University 
must prove their competence in written expression. 


Why must students sit the University Writing Test? 

Concordia University is committed to ensuring that its students possess good writing 
skills. Every student is, therefore required to demonstrate competence in writing in 
either English or French. Students who fail to demonstrate sufficient fluency in their 
written expression will be advised of how to improve their skills in order to receive a 
passing grade. The sooner remedial measures are taken the sooner, not only can a pass- 
ing grade be awarded, but the benefits of improved writing skills can begin to have a 
positive effect on course work. 


What is the UWT? 

The University Writing Test, usually referred to as the UWT, is a test of students’ 
writing skills. It is mandatory for all Concordia students to sit the test, with the excep- 
tion of those who pass designated writing courses with a grade of C- or better. The des- 
ignated courses are ENGL 212, FRAN 400 and JOUR 201. 


When must I sit the UWT? 

Students must write the University Writing Test at the first sitting after their admis- 
sion to the University. The test may be written in English or French. The UWT is not an 
exit examination. The UWT must be written at the commencement of a degree pro- 
gramme so that students who demonstrate weakness in their writing skills may be direct- 
ed to appropriate assistance. 


What is the test like? 

Students are asked to write a short essay of 300 to 500 words on one of the four or 
five topics provided. The topics are carefully chosen so that irrespective of background 
and discipline students can concentrate on their writing rather than upon demonstrating 
specialized knowledge. 

* More answers to your questions about the UWT are available on the University 
Writing Test web site. The test is listed on the Concordia University Home Page: 
http://www.concordia.ca—under “Information for Current Students.” 

¢ There is also a direct e-mail link to the Director of the University Writing Test, 
Dr. Elizabeth Steinson: UWT@vax2.concordia.ca 

e Check the UWT web site for answers to: 

“What makes a passing essay?” and to see some sample topics. 
¢ Don’t miss the students’ comments! 


Winter 2001 UWT 
January 12 « March 2 « May 11, 2001 


Appointment cards for each of these dates must be picked up, in 
person, from the Student Service Centre, Room LB-185, during the 
two weeks prior to the test date. 


